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SACRED VOCAL MUSIC, 
Composed by E. BUNNETT, Mus, D., Cantab., 


Organist St. Peter Mancroft Church, Norwich, the Festivals, and Corporation, 





Easter Anthem, ‘‘ If we believe.” Four Voices... gi 

Anthem, ‘I will magnify Thee ” ass “ oes 

” ““T was glad” see ya ote | 

‘The Lord hath prepared ia dss i 

Twenty-four: Hymn Tunes... ris a: Ge 
SECULAR— VOCAL. 

Song, ‘‘ By the Wayside ” (Soprano) . os 2s. nett. 
( Pith Violin, Organ, or Harmonium ‘Accompaniment, ad lib.) 
Part Song, ‘‘Spring.” Four Voices .. vee se 3h 
* ** The Rhine Maiden ” a“ wt ice 9M 
” ‘*Beware” ... cee = ccs 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: 
NOVELLO, EWER, & CO. 





Before selecting Music for Anniversary Services 
send for 


POPULAR HYMNS SET TO 
FESTIVAL MUSIC. 


By EB. MInNSHALEL. 
(Organist of the City Temple, E.C.) 








No, 1.—Soldiers of Christ, arise (Sixth Edition), 2d. 

No. 2.—The Son of God goes forth to War (Second 
Edition), 3d. 

No. 3.—All Gass, Laud, and Honour (Fourth Edition), 


No. 4. —Brightly gleams our Banner, 2d. 





“‘They will be found excaions for choir practice, Sunday School 
Festivals, and Anniversaries. "—Nonconformist. 
‘* Well adapted to congregational use.”"—Literary World, 


May be had at the Offices of 


THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL 
44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


LONDON, cee oes, 
18, ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, 


Opposite Euston Station, and near to King’s Cross and 
St. Pancras. 











Nothing better, cheaper, more convenient, or more pleasant 
can be found. 





BaiLte TuRNBuLL, 10, Mayfield Terrace, a writes: “After 
being a fortnight in your family hotel, allow me to let you know how 
much I enjoyed the quiet and comfort I ex eee under your roof. 
The whole arrangements of your house, and the courtesy an — 
which the wayfarer experiences, are more like that of a home t 
place of public entertainment, and add much to the comfort of wavellors.” 


J. J. BENNELL, Proprietor, 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Saturday, June 7th. 





Nonconformist Choir Union 
FESTIVAL. 





GREAT 


CHORAL s CONCERT 


AT FOUR O’CLOCK,. 


CHOIR OF 4,000 VOICES. 
Principal Vocalists : 
Miss EMILY DAVIES. Miss EMILIE LLOYD. 
Miss EDITH LUKE. r. T. R. ’ 
Madame RIECHELMANN. Mr. TREFELYN VID. 
Miss ROSE DAFFORNE. Mr. GILLETT. 
Mr, ALEXANDER TUCKER. 


Solo Organist : Grand Pianoforte : 
Mr, F. G. EDWARDS. Mr. ARTHUR BRISCOE. 


Conductor: 
Mr. E. MINSHALL. 


Organist: 
Mr. J. R. GRIFFITHS. 


AUGMENTED ORCHESTRAL BAND. 


ONE SHILLING DAY. 
1/6 from LONDON and Back, including Admission. 
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Professional Notices. 
ME: EDWARD BRANSCOMBE (Solo TENOR, 


St. Andrew’s, Wells Street). For Oratorios, Cantatas, 
Miscellaneous Concerts, and Private Lessons.—Address, 37, Tor- 
rington Square, 


ME: TREFELYN DAVID (TENOR). For 


Oratorios, Concerts, Miscellaneous, etc.—30, Devonshire 
Street, Islington, 


M388 MARJORIE EATON (SOPRANO) (Pupil 


of W, SHAKESPEARE, EsgQ.), 237, Katherine Street, Ashton-under- 








Ly ne. 
R. “WALT ER J. HOBSON (BASS), For 
Oratorios, Ballads, etc. Répertoire: ‘‘ Messiah,” ‘‘ Elijah,” 
Creation,” ‘St. Paul,” “ Stabat Mater,” ‘‘ Rose Maiden,” etc. “Mr. 
Hobson’s splendid baritone voice was heard to advantage” (Bootle 
Zimes). —Address, 149, Walton Road, Liverpool. 
MSs EDITH LUKE (SOPRANO), ‘Associate 
Gold Medal, L.A.M., Leading Soprano, Christ Church, West- 
minster Bridge Road. For Concerts, Oratorios.—Letters c/o ‘ «MusIcaL 
Jou RNAL” Office, 44, Fleet Street, E.C. 
M R. ALEXANDER TUCKER rig BASS in 
the City Temple Choir).—s, Eskdale Villas, Brixton, S.W. 


ISS COYTE TURNER ga ccna For 
Oratorios, Concerts, Matinées, etc.—Address, 21, Alexandra 
Road, Finsbury Park, London, N 


MADAME CLARA WEST (SOPRANO), MISS 
LOTTIE WEST (CONTRALTO).—Of the Crystal Palace, 
Concerts, etc.—24, King 














London and Provincial Choral Societies 
Edward Road, Hackney, London. 


D® F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac., Contab.; Mus. Doc., 

Trinity College, Toronto; L. Mus ives LESSONS 
PRCHESTRATION. AC HARMONY. COUNTERE INT, FUGUE 
ORCHESTRATION ACOUSTICS, etc., and prepares for Musical 
Examinations. Great success with ‘candidates, Tatest ses in 
1889 and cre, intermemase Mus. Bac., Loum. § ; Mus. Doc. and 
Mus. Bac. Mus. and L. s. 1.C.L. :¥.C.0,, 
and A.C.O, Tonis Sori Sor bond R.A.M. Senter Local (Honours, 
Gold Medallist, etc.). Full list of successes on application. MSS. 
corrected and revised. Terms very moderate,—70, Park Road, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


Music COPYING of every kind done neatly and 
ake quickly, also TRANSPOSING.—Address, X,Y.Z., Rothesaye, 
t. ans. 


RGAN. A TWO-MANUAL PIPE ORGAN, 


powerful Tone, 11 Stops, full compass Pedals, and Pedal Orgas, 
Speaking Front, richly decorated, and others of smaller dimensions. 
Also a TWO-MANUAL AMERICAN ORGAN, 11 Stops, full com 
Pedals, C.O. Scale, Foot and Side Blower. By eminent Maker. 
Bargains. —Wm. Bate & Co, + 9, Burdett Road, Bow Road, London, E. 


ip HURCH ORGAN, Full Scale, with Two complete 

Manuals, 12 Speaking Stops. Modern Instrument. Will be sold 
cheap, space required for much larger Organ now completing.— For 
particulars apply, Henry Jones & Sons, Organ Builders, South Ken- 
sington ; 136, Fulham Road, and 70, Park Walk, S.W. 


c HURCH ORGAN, Full Scale, with Two complete 

Manuals, 20 Speaking Stops (2 on Pedals). A Modern Instrument. 
To be sold d cheap, as space is required for the new and larger Instrument. 
—Apply hense and Sons, Organ Builders, 136, Fulham Road, 
and 70, pare alk, South Kensington, S.W. 


RGAN MUSIC. Dr. Frost’s ‘‘Hymn Tune 

Voluntaries,” Vol. I. (quite new), in exchange for “ Thirty-six 

Short and is Voluntaries,” by same Composer, or some other similar 
work,-—J. F. Blasdale, 4, Ryeland Crescent, Nottingham. 























RGAN WANTED. Good, Second-hand. Suitable 
Hin, a building seating 600. — Particulars to C. Wilkes, 29, Ludgate 
i ndon. 





“Q SING T0 THE LORD A NEW SONG.” 


Prise Antbem. 
MATTHEW KINGSTON. 


This composition won the Prize offered by the Nonconrormist 
Musicat Journat for the best Festival Anthem. Dr. E. J, Hopkins 
(the adjudicator) described it as ‘‘ Excellent.” 


Price SIXPENCE. 


NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL OFFICE, 
44, FLEET STREET, E.C, 





UNIVERSITY. OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
TORONTO. 


Tue Cuurcu or ENGLAND Unversity oF UPPER CANADA. 


ANSNUAL EXAMINATIONS for the Degree 4 
BACHELOR of MUSIC, will be held simultaneousl 
TORONTO and LONDON. Women are admissible to t Nee 
Examinations. 

For particulars, apply to Rev. E. K. 5 asians C.L., Registrar 
for England, Southsea, 


SOME TRUST IN CHARIOTS! 
ANTHEM with TENOR or SOPRANO SOLO. 


By R. T. CLARK-MORRISON. 
Easy and Effective. Price Twopence. 


& CO., LONDON. 





NOVELLO, EWER, 





carriage free. Will print'a tune in a few minutes. Par- 
ticulars, One Stamp. Practical Illustrated Guide to Printing, 
64 pp., Thirteen Stamps.—Jabez Francis, Rochford, Essex. 


ORIGINAL VOLUNTARIES. 


FOR ORGAN OR HARMONIUM. 
Composed by G. H. SWIFT. 
Twelve Books, 1s. gach (10 pioees i in each Book); or in 
Two Volumes, price 6s. each. 

This work should be in bina hands of eve: ee of well-written Organ 
Music, being without doubt the or, col ection of easy, tuneful, and 
effective Voluntaries ever publish tic List of ‘ontents Sree. 

LONDON : ALPHOneE CARY, 
87, Oxrorp STREET, W., and 56, LAVENDER Hitt, S.W. 


r USIC-COPYING OUTFIT.—12s. a) 











C.0.—The ‘‘COLLEGE” PEDAL AMERICAN 

¢ ORGANS are the only Instruments at which an Organist 

can find himself ‘at home,” Built to any specification. One, two, 

and three Manuals. High-class Testimonials.—Prices, etc., of the 

Makers, Ed, Snell & Co., 32, Ledbury Road, Bayswater, Ww. 
Established 1864. 





PRICE THREE HALF-PENCE. 


“HUDDLESTON,” . KIRKWALL,” 


THE PRIZE TUNE re 
70 . “Press on, press on! 
“1 think when | read.” A glorious throng.” 


COMPOSED BY 


ARTHUR BERRIDGE, 


Also by the same Composer, 
Dedicated by Special and Gracious Permission to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 


ST. ALBAN’S FESTAL MARCH. 


‘*Won universal favour . . . well suited for sacred or secular 
festivals.” — The Graphic. 
** A bright and stirring composition.” — Western Daily Press. 
‘* A very good march.” —Nonconformist Musical Yournal. 
PIANO SOLO, OR WITH PEDAL OBLIGATO FOR ORGAN. 
Post Free 








‘TOQUE BLEVE GAVOTTE. 


‘A bright and sparkling gavotte, with a very graceful trio.”—Amia 
Record. 

“This is a very pretty and easy gavotte.” 
Journal, 


PIANO SOLO, 1/6. PIANO AND VIOLIN, 2/0. Post Free. 


TEN SCRIPTURE SENTENCES Set to MUSIC. 
With Accompaniment for Organ or Pianoforte. 44. 


The words are selected for their aj riateness, and each setting is 
short ; thus one, or more, may be sung by a Choir while the s 
collection or weekly offering is being taken. 

ts . The music is simple, bright, and melodious.” same, or" Musical 

lly suited for. small choirs. 

sa - Ty. 3) 5) 6, and 7, in in particular, are really beautiful "_Amia 


'—Nonconformist Musical 


Feit nese > ans riggs: , and evince considerable musicianship on 
the part of the wri e can heartily recommend them to moderately 
advanced choirs.” ss orkshire Musician, 





To BE OBTAINED AT THE OFFICE OF THIS: JOURNAL, 
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Chapel Concert Programmes. 


WE have occasionally seen some extraordinary 
programmes of concerts given in chapels, or in 
schoolrooms connected with chapels. Many per- 
sons are very particular that nothing but strictly 
sacred music shall be performed in their chapels. 
It is, however, extremely difficult to draw the line 
between sacred and secular music. We have heard 
of a man who. objected’ to one of Beethoven’s 
sonatas being played in a chapel, because it was 
secular, but who went into raptures when one of 
Sankey’s solos was sung; it is lamentable, but it 
is, nevertheless, a fact. Beethoven never wrote any- 
thing that could fairly be called secular ; and Sankey 
certainly never produced anything that a musician 
would call divine, though we are quite prepared to 
admit that some of his compositions, for certain 
purposes, are not only pleasing, but of value. 
So long as this uncertainty of opinion concerning 
sacred and secular music prevails, there will be 
differences of opinion as to what kind of music 
should and should not be performed in places de- 
voted to the public worship of the Almighty. 

In the present day there are so many excellent 
cantatas, etc., published by Novello & Co., Curwen 
& Sons, and other firms, that there ought to be very 
little difficulty in finding something to which the 
most particular individuals could not object. All 











of the well-known oratorios usually attract large 
audiences; but in London it is hardly wise to attempt 
these, because they can be heard to perfection at the 
Albert Hall, at a very small cost. In the provinces, 
it is different. There, in many places at least, 
unless some of the church or chapel choirs performed 
them, they would never be heard at all. 
Programmes of concerts given either in chapels 
or schoolrooms, as a counter-attraction to the public- 
house and music-hall, should be very carefully 
prepared. To prohibit sentimental songs would be 
a mistake. Some of the seafaring songs, though 
rollicking in style, and therefore popular, are per- 
fectly innocent, and add brightness to a concert. 
All drinking songs ought, however, to be strictly 
excluded. Our attention was recently called to a 
programme of a concert—one of a series given by an 
influential church on Saturday nights—for the bene- 
fit of the working classes. Immediately following 
“The Star of Bethlehem” (which may reasonably be 
considered a sacred song) came this part-song :— 


“Now, boys, we’ve met to-night, 
Rosy hours to borrow ; 
See, the wine is sparkling bright, 
Away with care or sorrow |! 
Here will we sit awhile, 
Quaffing brightest sherry, 
And so the time beguile, 
Making life thus merry. 
Let each man toast a pretty lass, 
To mine I drink most gladly; 
Wingéd Cupid’s in the glass 
And sits there sighing sadly. 
Now, drink! Hip! hip! hurrah!” 


After some pieces by Liszt, and M. W. Balfe, the 
audience ‘were treated to the following very in- 
structive and elevating glee :— 


“Murder! Murder! Murder! 
I wish to my heart I was dead ! 
Murder! Murder! Murder ! 
My wife has sure broken my head ! 
She last night in a rage began 
To bang me with the warming-pan. 
And what was worse than all! good lack! 
The pan was hot, and burnt my back. 
Murder! Murder! Murder ! 
I wish to my heart I was dead!” 


Surely such pieces as these are more likely to 
lower than raise the morals of the audience. To 
hear such songs.sung in a building connected with 
a Christian Church would be considered by some as 
a kind of licence to indulge in a drinking bout, or 
in some other form of vice. 

With so much excellent popular music, both 
vocal and instrumental, at hand, there is no 
difficulty in providing an innocent and refining 
entertainment that shall be thoroughly appreciated 
by the most unmusical. Those connected with our 
places of worship should of all persons be par- 
ticular that nothing is sung but what is elevating 
in character. 





WE congratulate Dr. Bridge upon his appoint- 
ment’ at'Gresham College. Though as a Church 
musician he has won his reputation, he is fully 
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competent to deal with other branches of musical 
art. Whatever he does, he does well. His 
lectures, therefore, will be looked forward to with 
much interest. 





Mr. Jacos Estey, the founder of the Estey Organ 
Co, died recently in America. He was a self-made 
man. At thirteen years of age he was a farm 
labourer earning six shillings a week. At the 
time of his death he employed 800 hands, and 
paid £6,000 per month in salaries. He was a 
member of a Baptist Church. 





A casE of interest to those giving concerts in 
chapels was recently heard before the Highgate 
magistrates. The trustees of a Baptist Chapel 
were summoned by the Local Board for a sum of 
£190, paving expenses, The contention was that 
as concerts, lectures, etc., for which payment was 
charged, were held in the lecture-room, the building 
was liable to parish rates, The magistrates held 
this view, and made an order for payment. We 
trust the case will be taken to one of the superior 
courts, so that this knotty question may be definitely 
settled, 





WE would remind our readers of the Noncon- 
formist Choir Union Festival at the Crystal Palace 
on Saturday, June 7th, at 4 p.m. Four thousand 
three hundred singers have been supplied with the 
music, and we hope the absentees will be few. The 
Palace Orchestral Band will play selections, and 
several of the vocal pieces will have orchestral 
accompaniment. The programme is admitted by all 
to be a very good one. Return railway tickets, 
1s. 6d. each (including admission) can be obtained 
from any of the choirs taking part; from the 
hon. sec, Mr. T. R. Croger, 114, Wood Street, 
or from our Office. Reserved seat tickets (2s. 6d., 
1s., and 6d.) can also be had from Mr. Croger if 
desired. As the Union depends upon the small 
commission allowed on the sale of these tickets to 
defray the expenses, we hope friends will make 
a point of getting them through the Union, instead 
of paying at the railway stations, from which 
the Union will derive no benefit whatever. The 
committee are depending upon the singers pushing 
these tickets amongst their friends. 


THE country singers must remember that it 
takes some time to get to the Palace from London. 
They should, therefore, not spend too much time 
in sight-seeing before the Festival. Moreover, the 
trains arriving at the Palace between 3 and 4 
o'clock are likely to be crowded. To avoid a 
crush, and the possibility of being left behind 
altogether, those taking part should be at the 
Palace by 3 o’clock at latest. 





Tue widespread interest in the Union will be 
apparent from Mr. Minshall’s rehearsal engage- 
ments. They are as follows :—April 22nd, Os- 


westry ; 29th, Rochester; May 2nd, City Temple ; 





5th, Nottingham ; 6th, Burton-on-Trent ; gth, City 
Temple; roth, Dulwich; 14th, New Court Chapel, 
Holloway; 16th, City Temple; 17th, Middleton 
Road, Dalston ; 20th, Christ Church, Westminster ; 
21st, Folkestone (for Folkestone and Dover) ; 
22nd, Ipswich; 23rd, City Temple; 27th, Full 
Rehearsal London Contingent, City Temple ; 
28th, Kettering (for district) ; 29th, Stockport (for 
Lancashire district); 30th, City Temple; 31st, 
Enfield; June znd, Bournemouth (for Bourne- 
mouth and Poole); 3rd, Final Rehearsal, London 
Contingent at City Temple, at 7.30 p.m.; 4th, 
Tonbridge (for Tonbridge and Tunbridge Wells) : 
5th, Wellingborough (for district). 





“PROCRASTINATION is dangerous ” used to be a 
very favourite heading in children’s copy-books. 
We greatly regret that many choirs have recently 
found the truth of it, for they applied to take 
part on June 7th so late that it was impossible to 
accept them. Not only had all the books been 


distributed, but the authorities felt that a month 


was not a sufficient time for the preparation of the 
music to be sung. Further, should the 4,300 
singers already possessing books be present, 
there will be very little room on the Handel 
Orchestra for more people. It was with very 
great regret that these applications had to be 
declined, especially when the appeals were so 
urgent and numerous. We would advise these 
disappointed friends to be early in their applica- 
tions next year. 





SomE of these disappointed choirs said they had 
only just heard of the Festival. It is clear they 
are some of the very few choirs who have not 
read the Nonconrormist MusicaL JouRNAL, Had 
they been wise enough to take the JourNAL, they 
would have known all particulars months ago, 
and so would certainly have been in time. 


SINGERS in the metropolitan district must not 
forget the final rehearsal at. the City Temple, on 
the 3rd inst., at 7.30. Those who did not attend 
on the 27th ult., must be present on June 3rd, 
or they will not get the necessary railway and 
orchestra ticket. 





Our July number will contain a long and special 
report of the Festival. 








English Wusical Artistes at the 
Cibite bouse, Ciasbington, 


TueE Presidential Palace of the United States is a very 
unpretentious building, oblong in form, one hundred and 
seventy feet by eighty, two stories high, with a large 
ortico supported by eight pillars over the entrance on 
the north. . 
The Royal Handbell Ringers, who are just completing 
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their fourth very successful tour of the United States 
and Canada, are a corps of entertainers well known in 
the Nonconformist world. 

They have received commands at different times (all 
mainly due to the energies of their indefatigable secre- 
tary and conductor, Mr. D. S. Miller) to appear before 
most of the crowned heads of Europe ; and more lately 
received a not less valued distinction, in the form of an 
invitation, to give a programme before the President of 
the United States on Friday, April 25th. 

The concert took place in the large State Parlour 
known as the East Room, a very handsome apartment, 
eighty-five feet by fifty, originally intended for a ball- 
room ; it is of Grecian architecture richly ornamented ; 
the ceilings are lofty and divided into three decorated 
panels—in the centre of each hangs a crystal chandelier. 
Numerous mirrors, supported by carved mantels, are 
located at different parts of the room, and the furniture 
and hangings are most elaborate. 

Full-length portraits of Washington by Gilber Stewart, 
of Jefferson by E. F. Andrews, and of Lincoln by Mr. 
Cogswell are hung in the room. 

Prior to the concert Mrs. Harrison, whose acts of 
grace are legion, presented each performer with a 
souvenir, in the shape of a broad white satin ribbon, 
having the United States coat of arms, and the name 
of the recipient in gold, while on, top was fastened a 
rare orchid, backed by maidenhair fern. 

Four o’clock was the hour appointed, and by that 
time an audience of eighty or ninety had assembled ; the 
favoured, or more intimate few, taking positions under 
the arch of the folding doors, about the President’s chair. 

Benjamin McKee, the President’s two-year-old 
grandson, occupied the post of honour, between the 
President and Mrs. Harrison. 

The concert opened with ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home;” on 
the bells ; and as the notes of the extended accompani- 
ment flew off like sparks from the smithy’s anvil, the faces 
of pretty girls responded by relaxing into smiles ; lips 
parted in unconscious admiration under the influence 
of its charm; and little Ben fixed his eyes on the ringers 
in astonishment, and evinced his approbation by work- 
ing himself closer and closer to the bell table, and at the 
conclusion was the first to testify his appreciation with 
his hands, The programme included Sullivan’s “ Lost 
Chord;” Michaeli’s “ Turkish Patrol ;” two imitations: 
one of the English Sabbath Bells—which from its ex- 
treme simplicity seemed to please the audience greatly 
—the other, illustrating Dr. Crotch’s quarter chimes as 
an introduction of the ‘‘ Westminister Chimes,” com- 
posed by the conductor; a piece written for violin and 
piano; ‘‘ Toque bleue” (Berridge) was rendered on the 
dulcimer by Mr. Hayward, accompanied bythe composer. 
So enthusiastic was the reception of Mr. Hayward’s 
vivacious pe:formance of Faubach’s “ Tout la joie” on 
the xylophone that he had to repeat it. 

At the conclusion, the artistes, attired in quaint Old 
English costume, were presented to the President and 
Mrs. Harrison. The former said he had been “ greatly 
surprised,and exceedingly pleased ;” while Mrs. President 
declared she had “ never in her life heard such delight- 
ful music.” The company included the families of most 
of the Cabinet Ministers, and some of the Ministers 
themselves : Mrs. Morton (wife of Vice-president), Mrs. 
and Miss Rusk, Miss Wannamaker (the daughter of 
the Postmaster General); Mrs. McKee (the President's 
daughter) and her husband; Mrs, Russel Harrison— 
the beauty of the White House—and the élite of 
Washington. 

It may interest lady-readers to know that Mrs. 
Harrison wore a dress of satin, brocaded with red roses. 
Mrs. McKee’s gown was a gratefully draped affair of 
striped grey créfe. Mrs. Russel Harrison wore black, 
with a Spanish jacket of gold embroidery. 

ITINERANT. 





Pedals, Tremulant to Swell. 








































Monconformist Church Mrgans. 


GREAT GEORGE STREET CHAPEL, 
LIVERPOOL, 


Great Organ. 
Feet, 


1. Double Diapason and 
Bourdon 4%. 16 Metal to FFF. 
: last § notes wood. 


2. Open Diapason . - 8 Metal throughout. 
3. Open Diapason. . 8 ,, ” 
4. Viol di Gamba . as ee " 
5. Stopped Diapason .. 8 Wood ” 
6. Quint e+e. 6 Metal Pa 
7. Principal . ‘ 4.» ” 
8. Harmonic Flute. 4 » ” 
9. Twelfth 3 » ” 
10. Fifteenth . ‘ eSB Ry ” 
11. Doublette . (2 ranks) — ,, " 
12. Sesquialtera (3 _,, — » ” 
13. Mixture . (3 ,, } — ” 
14. Double Trumpet 6 y ” 
15. Grand Trombone Sx ” 
16, Clarion . . 4 ” ” 
Swell Organ. 
Double Dulci d i ey 
1, Double Dulciana an 
Haasan ; f 16 Metal to FF sharp. 


last 17 notes wood. 


2. Open Diapason. . 8 Metal throughout. 
3. Dulciana .. . ie oe ‘ 
4. Stopped Diapason . 8 Wood os 
5. Claribella toTenorC 8 ,, ” 
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8. Twelfth ° Ses Mi 
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10. Flageolet . ‘ OVE sy, i 
11. Sesquialtera (3 ranks) — ,, a 
12. Mixture Binoy se én 
13. Oboe. , wrbees a 
14. Trumpet | - 
15. Cornopean Sb Fe 
16. Clarion ~. : asa 3 
17. Contra Fagotto . . 16 Wood a 
18, Corno di Bassetto . 8 Metal Ps 
Choir Organ, 
Feet. 
1. Open Diapason . . 8 Metal throughout, 
2. Stopped Diapason and 
tribe | 8Wood 
3. Dulciana. . 3 . 8 Metal Re 
4. Violdi Gamba . pa Se i 
5. Harmonic Flute . y er Pa 
6. Harmonic Piccolo , ee » 
7. Mixture (2 ranks) eae iy es 
8. Orchestral Oboe . Sty ss 
g. Clarionet  . ‘ a Ae " 
Pedal Organ. 
Feet. 
1. Open Diapason. . , + « 16 Wood. 
2. Bourdon RMA Gig sa a 
3. Violoncello, ; ; ; : . 8 Metal. 
4. Fifteenth ( ; f é Pay 
5. Sesquialtera . é . (5 ranks) — 
6. Trombone . é ‘ ‘ + 16 Wood, 
Couplers, ete. 
1, Great to:Pedals. 5. Choir to Great. 
2. Swell to Pedals. 6. Swell to Great Unison, 
3. Choir to Pedals, 7. Swell to Great Octave. 
4. Swell to Choir, 8. Swell to Gt. Sub-octave, 
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MWusic at Crinity Presbyterian 
Church, Clapham. 


TRINITY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH is a commodious 
structure situate about midway between Kenning- 
ton and Clapham Common, and is a permanent 
record and result of the “ Forward Movement” of 
the Presbyterians in London of .about thirty years 
ago. 

The portico is massive, Grecian in order; the 
interior of the church is roomy, warm in colour, 
and very comfortably arranged to accommodate 
about fourteen hundred persons. 

The organ, by Bishop, three manuals, is a good 
one, albeit a little stiff and noisy in action, and 
fills up nearly the whole of the recess at the back 
of the gallery facing the pulpit; and the choir, 
about ten ladies and twelve gentlemen, occupy the 
seats in the said gallery in front of the organ. 

During the pastorate of the late Dr. Macfarlane 
the singing was led in true Scotch fashion by a 
precentor who possessed a remarkably strong and 
penetrating voice. He was succeeded by a more 
cultured vocalist in the person of Mr. Henry 
Blower, a popular professor of singing at the 
Royal College of Music. When the organ was 
erected some seven or eight years ago, Mr. Blower 
exchanged the office of precentor for that of 
organist and choirmaster. On his resignation, 
about eighteen months since, Mr. J. W. W. Brooks 
{the present ‘organist, whose likeness we give 
above) was selected from a large number of can- 
didates after a somewhat protracted competition. 

There is a very good choral society in connec- 
tion with the church, and organ recitals’ and 








concerts are frequently given in the church and 
in the adjoining lecture-hall. 

On paying a recent visit we found the church 
fairly well filled by a characteristically Clapham 
congregation—attentive, comfortable, well-to-do 
people, who were amply provided with hymn- 
books, with accompanying tunes. The book in 
use is “ Church Praise,” of which we have before 
spoken in appreciative terms. Its publication 
marks a great advance in Presbyterian Psalmody. 

The order of Service was_as follows :— 

Prayer, Hymn, Lesson, Psalm, Lesson (followed 
by Short Address to the Children), Children’s 
Hymn, Prayer, Notices, Anthem, Sermon, Prayer, 
Offertory, Hymns, and Benediction. 

The opening voluntary was a soft and devotional 
little bit of extemporizing, and the first hymn was 
the well-known “Holy, holy, holy! Lord God 
Almighty,” to its accustomed tune ( Mica.) In 
this, as in all the hymns, the congregation heartily 
joined, fair attention being given to the marks for 
expression, but the /empo was decidedly slow. 

Part of Psalm xxiv., paraphrased, was sung to 
a melodious D. C. M. tune (Northumberland.) 

The versions of the Psalms still in use among 
Presbyterians are quaint and have grand old 
associations, but can they compare with Bible 
poetry ? 

Here is one verse, presenting at first sight one 
or two points of difficulty in connection with a 
C. M. tune :— 

“For the foundations thereof 
He on the seas did lay ; 
And He hath it established 
_ Upon the floods to stay,” 

The children’s hymn was a charming little poem 
beginning “God who made the earth . . . careth 
for me,” sung to Mayfield. 

Following the second lesson came a “ser- 
monette” for the children by the pastor, who 
spoke for a short time in an interesting manner 
from the words, “A man’s hand.” 

From the notices announced by Dr. MacEwan, 
we gathered that an attractive concert was to be 
given to defray the expenses of “a day in the 
country ” for the children of one of the Mission 
Schools, and also that the pastor is old-fashioned 
enough to believe in, and to practise, systematic 
visitation of his people. He intimated that on a 
certain day he would visit in the Balham district 


“during the forenoon,” noon being shifted for the 


occasion to 3p.m. This is, we believe, the Doctor’s 
usual business-like method of procedure. There is 
probably no unmixed human good; and the dark 
thought, which we almost fear to express, and 
which could only, we trust, occur to an outsider, 
presented itself: What if the premonition should 
be taxen the other way about, and some erratic 
member were tempted to be “ not at home” to the 
Doctor? Immediately before the sermon—which 
was given extempore from the text, “ There is one 
God and one Mediator between God and men, the 
Man Christ Jesus,” Stainer’s beautiful anthem, 
“What are these?” was sung ; the congregation, to 
a large extent, joining. The opening was, to our 
taste, wanting in vigour; and the impressive pause 
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after the question “Whence came they?” lost 
something through being not sufficiently kept as 
marked by the composer. But it is not often that 
an anthem is heard sung so well, considering that it 
was not in the least appropriated by the choir alone. 

During the offertory, the bright little anthem, 
“My voice shalt thou hear,” composed by Sir 
John Goss for Mr. Binney’s “Congregational 
Chureh Music ”—-was sung by the choir seated, 
followed by the hymn “ At the name of Jesus ” to 
the appropriate tune Zaina. 

After the Benediction, Mr. Brooks played a soft 
impromptu, leading up to a spirited “ set” volun- 
tary of Handelian origin. 

We may suggest that the cultivation of a some- 
what more vivacious style, both as regards the 
singing and the organ work, would be an improve- 
ment ; also, that the resources of the instrument 
might have been a little more drawn upon in 
varying combination of registers. Avoiding the 
long intervals between the verses of the hymns 
sometimes noticed, Mr. Brooks, on the contrary, 
“holds on” the chord, marking the beginning of 
the next verse by the re-entry of pedals or a 
change of stops. This plan does not, we think, 
conduce to prompt and decided attack, though it 
may slightly reduce or correct the tendency to 
flatten on the part of some of the voices. The 
choir was evenly balanced, and sang as a Clapham 
choir should—intelligently. There was, however, 
throughout the singing a faint suspicion of flatness 
in the upper registers. Probably the treble voices 
are mostly mezzo-sopranos, and the atmosphere on 
a soft spring morning was not in the least calcu- 
lated to brace up the vocal cords, We have rarely 
heard a congregation, as a whole, sing so well 
together, and we are not certain that once or twice 
the congregation was not the least bit in advance of 
the organ and the choir. 


Reminiscences of an Drganist, 
(Continued from page 53.) 
RETURNING home late one wet and dreary night, after 
conducting along and tiring rehearsal, I was accosted in 
the deserted street by a woman, who seemed to spring 
upon me in a most mysterious manner. At first I paid 
no attention to her remarks, but passed quickly on. 
I was, however, not permitted to go on alone, as the 
woman persisted in following me; and I was compelled 
to abandon my own thoughts and listen to her story. 
Her tone of voice, her tears, and her dress (which the 
dim gaslight enabled. me to see betokened signs of 
better days) convinced me that the woman was not 
an ordinary beggar, and that she was in some distress. 
I therefore stopped and listened to her story. With 
clasped hands and beseeching tones she told me that 
in a neighbouring lodging-house she had two children, 
one three and one five years old, and that unless she 
could get the money for the night’s lodging by twelve 
o'clock, they would be turned into the street ; and what 
they would do that wet night, out in the cold, she did 
not know. In one hand she had’ some crotchet-work, 
which she said she had all the evening been trying to 





sell, but without success, and in the other hand was 
a paper bag, containing a twopenny loaf, which had 
been given her. ‘We shall not starve; but, kind 
gentleman, for God’s sake save my two dear children 
from being driven out into the streets such a night as 
this!” Such an appeal was irresistible ; but was it a 
true story? The moment the woman found I was 
testing the truth of her appeal, she said she did not 
want the money, and if I would only go with her to 
the lodgings, I should be convinced all she was saying 
was perfectly accurate, and I could pay the woman in 
charge of the house myself. This appeared very 
straightforward, and though it was now after eleven 
o'clock, and I was wearied out, I felt this was a case 
that must be inquired into. I therefore instructed the 
woman to lead the way to the lodgings, and I would 
see what could be done. From the main road we 
turned into a narrow side street, and through one or 
two other back streets, till we came to what I knew 
to be one of the worst streets of the district—the 
haunt of thieves and the scene of almost nightly fights 
and drunken brawls. For the momefit I was tempted 
to decline to go any farther, but the thought of what 
might happen to the two children if I did so induced 
me to proceed. I turned my eyes in all directions, 
hoping I might see a constable of whom I might make 
some inquiry; but, as usual when wanted, I could not 
find one. There was nothing for it, then, but to pro- 
ceed with the woman and run all risks. At length we 
came to a house in front of which was a gas-lamp, on 
which was written “Lodgings for Travellers.” Into 
this house my leader invited me. I went as far as the 
door, but thought it prudent to proceed no farther. 
This was, however, far enough for my purpose. | 
found what was called a kitchen, which was very dirty 
and barely furnished. In this small apartment there 
were eight or ten men of the worst type of character. 
Their features were revolting, their clothes were filthy, 
and their general appearance was not assuring. There 


| were also five or six women, most of them middle-aged 


and apparently of the “ flower-girl” class. One of 
them was enjoying a pipe over the small fire that 
burned in the grate. On asking for the proprietor of 
the establishment, a woman, better dressed than the 
others, came’ forward and said she was manager of 
the house. “Is it true,” said I, “that you will turn 
out of doors this woman and her two children at twelve 
o'clock if the night’s lodging is not paid?” Before she 
could reply one of the roughest of the men, with a 
coarse voice, said, ‘‘ Yes, gov’nor, it’s true; the ‘kids’ 
are upstairs.” Turning to the manager, I inquired if 
she did not consider that very harsh proceedings on 
such a night as that. Evidently she thought it was 
rather severe, but she said, “I am not the owner, I 
only have to see that the money is paid, and if it is 
not paid, I have to make it up myself.” ‘“ That's per- 
fectly true,” said one of the women, “it’s the rule of 
the house. I saw a woman and five children turned 
out the other night because they could not scrape the 
rent together.” Inquiring what the children were 
doing upstairs, the woman in charge told me that she 
had put them to bed while their mother was out trying 
to get money, and I was urged to go upstairs and see 
them for myself. I, however, dared not accept that 
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invitation, for fear I might have some difficulty in 
getting to the front door again. ‘And do you really. 
mean to tell me,” I asked, “ that at twelve o’clock you 
will take these children out of bed and. put them into 
the street?” ‘ Yes,” was the reply, “I am bound to 
do it.” . ‘And what is the rent?” I inquired. ‘One 
shilling, and nothing less; that is for a bed and 
a half!” Judging by the looks of the house and the 
lodgers who occupied it, it was dear at the price, but 
better that than the streets. The rent was therefore 
paid, and after I left, the mother came running after 
me, and with clasped hands, said, ‘‘ May the Lord bless 
you, sir, for your kindness! But would you buy me 
a halfpennyworth of tea to drink with this loaf?” It 
was a revelation to me that tea could be purchased 
in sucha small quantity. My night’s experience brought 
vividly before me the distress there is in this great 
London, and the difficulty many have in even keeping 
themselves and their children from starvation. 
* * . ¥ * 

Some people seem to think there is a Short and easy 
way to become efficient organists. I have met with 
afewsuch. Upon one occasion, a mother, who foolishly 
considered her daughter a genius, requested me to give 
the young lady a few lessons on the organ (an instru- 
ment she had never touched). She intimated that they 
were going into a country village for a holiday in six 
weeks, and the proposed lessons would enable her to 
take the service at the church. I endeavoured to point 
out that five or six lessons would certainly not qualify 
her. However, the old lady would have no refusal, 
so firmly was she convinced of her daughter’s powers. 
Whether she took the services afterwards I never 
heard, If she did, I am glad I was not compelled to 


attend that church. 
* * * * * 


Here is another instance. A young man of perhaps 
twenty-four years of age came to me stating that he had 
been a draper’s assistant, but Lady had taken an 
interest in him, and she had persuaded him to give up 
his situation and devote himself entirely to the study of 
music. I soon discovered that he knew really nothing 
of music, except that he could play the harmonium by 
ear, in the most elementary fashion, Lady ——, how- 
ever, thought that if I could take him in hand for nine 
or twelve months (during which time she would pay all 
fees) he would then be competent to make a good living 
by teaching, and get an organ appointment at a large 
salary!! Lady —— must either have had great confi- 
dence in the youth’s powers or in my teaching ability. 
1 need hardly say that I declined to undertake this 
brilliant pupil, for I could see nothing but disappoint- 
ment on all sides, I tried to persuade him to return 
to his counter and give up the notion that twelve months 
study would bring him a comfortable income. He got 
some one to take him, however, for in about a year after- 
wards, he again waited upon me with the cool request 
that I would find him an appointment. I suspect he 
has by this time discovered his mistake, and is agajn 
more familiar with yards of ribbon than with crochets 
and quavers. 

o 





* os * . 


Have I ever had any unpleasantness with any 
members of my choir? Well, I can reply “Yes,” and 





“No.” Certainly I have not wholly escaped; but-the 
“ differences” have been very small ones, -and:-have 
never made any alteration in our. friendship. «. I can; 
only call to mind two occasions when a member of 
any of the several choirs I have had to do with, has 
complained to me of want of fair-treatment. In each 
instance the grievance was that I had given a-solo.to 
some one else instead of to the complainant. I wonder 
has any choirmaster on earth escaped-a complaint of this 
kind. I have never heard of such a happy man. These 
grumblers, however, have never caused me a sleepless 
night. I have always, in the first instance, after due 
consideration, allotted the solos to voices that I thought 
would give them the best rendering If anyone told me 
he or she was aggrieved, I at once admitted that I may 
have been mistaken ; but as I was choirmaster, I had 
exercised my discretion to the best of my ability, and I 
could make no alteration. With grumblers firmness is 
the best policy. 
* * * * * 

Any disagreement with either minister or deacons I 
never had. I have never interfered in their duties, and 
they have left musical matters entirely in my hands. If 
this was the arrangement in all churches, nothing would 
be heard of squabbles betwéen organist and deacons. 

* * * * * 

Why are musical people often regarded with distrust ? 
I happen to own a little house property, and upon one 
occasion (I wish it was the omy occasion) one of the 
houses was to let. My agent (who knew nothing of 
my calling in life) one day told mea person had applied 
to take the house. ‘I declined him,” he said, “for he 
was one of those men that plays the fiddle and teaches 
music ; and I know that you would not care for anybody 
of that sort as a tenant ! 

* * * * * 

I was requested to act as judge on the occasion of a 
competition by several candidates for an appointment 
of organist at a large chapel. The night before it came 
off, a letter marked “ Private” reached me by post. It 
ran somewhat as follows :—‘I understand you are to 
be adjudicator at the competition to-morrow. I hope 
you will not give me anything written in three staves 
to play, as I cannot manage it at all, never having 
accustomed myself to it. I sincerely trust this will not 
disqualify me. I can play well from two staves.” It 
is hardly possible to imagine a man unable to play from 
three staves competing for an important appointment. 
This handicapped player was of course not selected. 

(To be continued.) 








** Congregational Music.” 
By Rev. J. G. James, B.A. 


“THE music of the sanctuary "—how fertile a subject 
for discussion, how diversified the views entertained 
thereupon! Everyone has his own opinion upon con- 
gregational singing—an opinion which is as tenaciously 
held and as vigorously defended as an article of belief. 
All—from the chorister who sings out of tune, and the 
young lady who can barely strum through a hymn tune 
upon the piano, and the unmusical official who never 
could get much beyond the Old Hundredth, to the 
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minister, who frankly, and not a little boastfully, con- 
fesses that he “knows nothing of music ”—all have 
their respective views which’ they are by no means shy 
or backward in expressing.’ We constitute ourselves 
critics of that. art which takes as its themes the-noblest 
subjects that ever engaged human thoughts, and clothes 
the aspirations of the heart with expression suitable of 
address to the Divine Majesty. In order to treat this 
subject more effectively, I would hazard a definition of 
Church Music, thus: The musical art as applied to 
the purposes of Divine worship. Viewed in whatever 
light it may be, sacred music is an art, and as such it 
demands artistic training for its due appreciation and 
adequate rendering. As an art it must be treated 
according to the canons of art; and none but those who 
understand the nature of the art are competent judges 
of its efficiency or otherwise. 

But the music of the sanctuary is not merely an art- 
It is a sacred art. That isto say, itsthemes are sacred. 
If, in ancient days, the deeds of valour and prowess, 
and the triumphs of the ruling nation, were celebrated 
in immortal song, and the heroes of old furnished 
subject-matter for the genius of poets, and the musicians’ 
notes, how much more shall our Redeemer’s love, 
manifested in His passion and death, and the glorious 
prospects that await the kingdom of God, afford a 
theme that shall sanctify the art which it employs! 

The music of the Church is not only sacred because 
its theme is the most exalted and noble, but because 
the art$has been hallowed by blessed associations, 
This form of consecration at any rate I would claim for 
edifices as well as for music. The church is sacred 
because its associations of past services and present 
hours of communion with the Divine Being have 
rendered it so. In like manner sacred music is that 
which has been used for no other purpose than 
that of worship, and the strains of which would awaken 
those hallowed thoughts which have always been 
associated with it, and are most adapted to strike the 
heart-chords of grateful remembrance of past days. 
A certain style of music, as well as a certain class of 
buildings, ought for associations’ sake to be set apart 
exclusively for the purposes of worship. We want no 
circumstance to remind us of the concert hall, the ball- 
room, or the theatre, when we listen to the music of 
the sanctuary. It is sometimes thought that certain 
sounds are sacred and others secular. (I may say, by 
the way, that no discordant, flat, or slovenly music can 
be sacred; but apart from that one chord is not less 
sacred than another.) There would be no sin in 
introducing gems from the opera or famous ballad- 
music into our religious service, but inasmuch as such 
a course would lead the thoughts of the worshipper away 
from the object of worship, the music of the Church 
ought to be of an exclusive character. 

The street songs that are introduced into a certain 
class of religious meetings may enable some people to 
participate without previous training, but the service is 
desecrated for the reason that the associations of this 
music carry the thoughts away to those scenes which, 
for the time, we are most anxious to forget. 

Regard this matter as you will, it must be admitted 
that congregational music is, and must ever be, a 
sacred art, and should be regulated by artistic principles, 








Those who would deny the fact are the people who 


are content with a defective state of art. They over- 
state the ease who would make it a matter of art and 
nothing more. - Our rightful position is somewhere 
between these two extremes. We would seek ‘to 
employ, in the service of the sanctuary, that degree and 
kind of art which is best calculated to subserve the 
purpose in view. The ideal: of sacred music is the 
perfection of art that will conduce to the highest 
spiritual result. Every true Christian must admit that 
it is our privilege and duty to offer nothing short of 
our best to the Lord of nature, of art, and of morals. 
Ignorant people disparage learning and base - their 
reasoning upon the groundless assumption that God is 
more flattered by their ignorance than by other people’s 
erudition. And some unmusical people argue upon 
the assumption that God is more pleased with poor. 
music than with good music, as though He were the 
Author of discord and inefficiency. 

We have every reason for thinking that God rejoices 
in and delights to hear His children singing not only 
with the spirit, but with the understanding also, that 
God loves good music as much as we do. If two men 
are singing with equal sincerity and earnestness, and 
one sings with delicacy of taste and beauty of execution, 
whilst the other shouts out what he feels, regardless of 
time tune or, expression our common sense and Christian 
consciousness would decide that God prefers the former: 
service to the latter, and that only the man who does 
his best in all respects renders acceptable worship. 

What is the practical bearing of these remarks ? 
That we can never spend too much time and energy in 
perfecting the music of the sanctuary. All sensible 
people will acknowledge that too great pains cannot be 
bestowed|upon the work of preparation for the ministry ; 
nor on the other hand should we grudge the labour 
necessary to make the musical part of our services as 
effective as possible. Every member of the congregation 
should regard it as a duty to the Lord of the sanctuary, 
as well as to his fellow-worshippers, to contribute of 
his trained ability the very best: to the service of the 
Lord’s house. 

And now I am led to speak concerning the crux of 
the whole position. What is that degree of musical 
perfection which will render our singing most thoroughly 
congregational ? In other words, How far ought the 
worshippers of refined musical tastes to give way to 
the inclinations of the bulk of the worshippers ? Upon 
one point we are all agreed, that the musical portion 
of the service ought to be congregational. The sentiment 
of our Nonconformist Churches is: “Let the people 
praise Thee, O God; let a// the people praise Thee.” 
Our evangelical principles, which will not tolerate a 
priestly faculty to conduct the worship of God on 
behalf of the congregation, will not permit us to take 
kindly to any “vicarious services” discharged by the 
choir. The performance of High Mass has never 
flourished upon English soil. Congregational singing is. 
our birthright, the inheritance received from our fathers. 
But if the music of the sanctuary is to keep pace with 
the advance of musical culture in the present day, and 
if ordinary worshippers are to take a lively interest 
in the worship of God’s house and we are to sing ‘with 
the spirit and with the understanding also, then 
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congregations as such must practise sacred music. If 
they do not practise, they need not be surprised, nor 
dare they complain, when the choir is somewhat in 
advance of their attainments and ability. 

Our congregations contain two widely different parties. 
There is, first, the senior portion, who grew up when 
the florid, fugal, and repeating music was in vogue. 
These have long since terminated their musical edu- 
cation. Asa rule they do not learn new Church music, 
consequently they do not like it, and nothing of the 
modern style will please them. Then, in the same 
church, and perhaps every church, there is the advanced 
type—young people who ‘have learnt music from their 
childhood, either in the Board School or’ under the 
direction of music-masters. This younger generation 
will not rest satisfied with the constant reiteration of 
the old music. They will not continue to take a keen 
delight in the music of fifty years ago. The fact is, 
there is a strong reaction in the matter of Church 
tunes. English people would never enjoy for many 
years the elaborate music of fugues and flourishes. 
That unnatural development of musical ability in our 
fathers’ days was not pure and characteristic English 
music, ' 

The English love a simple style. And the modern 
Style is pre-eminently simple. So simple are the 
melodies that the old folks say “there is nothing in 
them.” But whilst the melodies are simple, the 
harmonies are rich, and of these the people say that 
“they are discordant.” These two opposite tastes can 
never be reconciled, and when the two parties worship 
within the walls of the same building the question 
arises: Which party is to yield? Common sense and 
Christian charity would suggest a fair and rational 
compromise. If the elder members will not practise 
new tunes, and will not permit them to be used, can it 
be said that they are acting in a Christlike spirit 
towards those whose interest in the worship of God's 
house they profess to be so anxious to retain? Can 
they wonder that young people seek refuge from the 
droning and endless repetition of threadbare music, 
in the bright and cheerful service of the ritualistic 
church ? 

On the other hand our choirs must not move too 
fast, nor desire too much novelty. As congregational 
music rather than choir-singing is that which we really 
desire, the choir can only be regarded as successful to 
the extent in which they carry the congregation with 
them. i 

Church’ Music should be, from an artistic point of 
view, an education. It must never degenerate into the 
fanciful or merely catchy style; sacred music should 
be dignified, If it accommodates itself to the vulgar 
taste it must not be content to remain there. Its 
mission is to ennoble and refine. © Our religious services 
should be rendered in the purest, simplest, and best 
taste, and advancing with the times, approximate as 
nearly as it is possible to our conception of the ideal 
music of the skies. The people of good ear and 
cultivated tastes have a mission to fulfil in the matter 
of perfecting the music of the sanctuary. 

And now I come to speak of the great essential of 
Church Music. It must be spiritual. To this, artistic 
skill. should be subordinated. In other words, the 





sacred art is only raised to its true position and proper 
sphere, by being employed as the dignified medium for 
the expression of the soul’s aspirations, longings, and 
praise. Only so far as it is an aid to our devotion is 
it of any value. We do not aim at the production of 
a magnificient concert, but just-that degree and style 
of musical art that will place us in a Suitable frame of 
mind for worship, that will bring us up to the gate 
of heaven, and the soul will soon find her way within 
its walls. And as each worshipper takes his part in 
the service, how important it is that every word we 
utter in sacred song should be a true word! How 
desirous ought we to be for sincerity! What a hollow 
mockery it is, when men draw near with their lips unto 
God whilst their hearts are far from Him! 

There are some it may be, but very few, whom God 
has intended to be silent: these who cannot sing in 
tune were never meant to torment others by their vain 
attempts at harmony. They can sing and make melody 
in their hearts to the Lord. But do not mistake, even 
those who, by reason of age, or defective voices, are 
unable to sing may yet profit by the music, as well as 
those who do sing. The passive listener may worship. 
Mr. Haweis says, they lose nothing by their silence, 
“for rightly understood, it may be quite as blessed a 
thing to allow music to flow into the soul as to pour 
forth actively songs of praise.” 

Only let the aim be kept clearly in view—that the 
worshipper should be led right up to the throne of God— 
and the value of our Church Music can hardly be over- 
estimated. It is a matter for profound thankfulness 
that the sons and daughters of toil should enter the 
house of God, to lose the dull sense of weariness and 
care in its hallowed music; to weep, it may be, with its 
pathetic strains, and to be drawn nearer to that Heart 
which feels for every human woe. Every lover of music 
will admit how deeply the soul may be stirred by the 
service of song, when the preacher's voice has scarcely 
touched the surface of his consciousness at all. Let 
our music be the means to an end, and not an end in 
itself; let it sweep across the soul to make us stronger 
to meet the trials and discharge the duties of life; let 
it lead us to the height whence the soul may commune 
with God, and not be satisfied with any play upon the 
emotions which does not produce practical godliness. 
Then may we thank God that He 

“sent His singers upon earth, 
With songs of sadness and of mirth: 
That they might touch the hearts of men, 
And bring them back to heaven again.” 








Che Influence of Cradition upon 
Monconformist Musical Services. 


By ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc. T.C.T., 
F.C.O,, L. Mus, T.C.L. 
“WE be Abraham’s seed, and were never in bondage 
to any man,” said the self-complacent Judaism of 
ninéteen centuries ago. ‘The words have ‘been the 
motto of enslaved orthodoxy all along ‘the ages, and 
none have been more prone to use them than ‘the 
“slaves of servile error” and the followers of “ frightful 
faiths.” Not only in theology, but even in literature 
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and art, men, in their blind adherence to past traditions, 
have ever been and ever are forgetting that— 
“He is a freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside.” 

In modern times, freedom from a legally regulated 
ritual or liturgy has given to Nonconformity a stronger 
claim to the possession and enjoyment of liberty than 
any State-aided Church could ever hope to dispute. 
One would therefore expect to find that in the Free 
Churches the musical portion of the service and the 
manner of its performance would be an ever-varying and 
uncertain quantity—a department of Divine worship in 
which one might naturally look for fresh developments 
and new departures. Yet, while granting the original 
character of the musical arrangements in some excep- 
tional churches and on certain special occasions, we 
contend that the majority of modern Nonconformist 
musical services exhibit a seeming indebtedness and an 
adherence to traditional methods inconsistent with the 
profession of complete ecclesiastical liberty. 

This indebtedness is not only perceptible with regard 
to such traditional usages as formed part of early 
Nonconformist worship, but there is in our modern 
Nonconformist musical services an increasing tendency 
towards the introduction of forms and customs tra- 
ditional to other churches. Of these two traditions the 
influence of that from within is at present the more 
conspicuous. The Nonconformist service of to-day 
differs to no very great extent from that of the days of 
Watts and Wesley. As yet, we have not succeeded in 
permanently improving upon the beaten round of hymn, 
lesson, prayer, and sermon. True, the character and 
language of the hymn has greatly changed during the 
past half-century. The hymn tune is shérn of the repeats 
and florid passages so dear to our grandfathers, and the 
organ has supplanted the medley of strings, wind, and 
brass instruments which were considered indispensable 
to accompany the praises of our pious ancestors. But 
it is open to question whether the modern hymn, with 
its hyper-sentimentality, is superior to the masculine 
dignity of some of the earlier Nonconformist produc- 
tions. Nor is it yet proven that the guasz part-song 
harmonies of a modern hymn-tune are more suitable 
for general use than the diatonic progressions of many 
years ago, Further, the exclusive employment of the 
organ is not an unmixed blessing, for it has discouraged 
orchestra! accompaniments to church music, and re- 
fused to a God-fearing instrumentalist the right of 
ministering to aught higher than the world, the flesh, 
or the devil. Even the heartiness and vigour which 
characterized the rendering of the old tunes has largely 
disappeared. The ancient coarseness and lack of 
refinement has been carefully preserved. The vigour 
which made this roughness tolerable has in many cases 
become an extinct quantity. We do not find fault with 
modern Nonconformity for clinging to all that is good 
in her past history. We blame her for carefully pre- 
serving the letter of tradition which killeth, and neglect- 
ing to carry along with her the spirit which giveth life. 

Unfortunately, in many cases, any attempt to reve- 
rently vary the existing order of Divine service is 
looked upon with disfavour, and visited with prompt 
condemnation. Many a conscientious organist or choir- 
master who has striven to secure some trifling change 





in the position or performance of the worship music, or 
an increase in the quantity of the latter, has found his 
efforts so stoutly opposed that he has declined to waste 
his labour upon such unremunerative fields, and/has 
wisely decided to return to the s#atws guo. At least, 
such has been the experience of the writer of this 
article, who, on account of his efforts to infuse expres- 
sion into the singing of popular hymns, or variety into 
the choice of tunes to the same, has often been regarded 
as little better than a man who has put his hand to the 
very ark of God itself. Such treatment can only result 
in driving musical ability, as far as organists and choir- 
masters are concerned, outside the Free Churches. We 
could recount many instances where, having attended 
the church of some leading Nonconformist divine, we 
have been as much edified by the sermon as we have 
been shocked at the paucity of the musical (?) service, 
which consisted of four hymns sung in a manner 
which, as regards refinement, our ancestors could have 
equalled, but which, as regards vigour and energy, they 
would have despised. Happily this state of things, 
judging from the reports of musical services at promi- 
nent Nonconformist churches, is slowly passing away. 
But these same reports show that there is still much to 
be accomplished and many departures yet to be made. 
“The tone of worship in Nonconformist chapels,” says 
the Rev. E. White, “ never rises above a certain level. 
The flight of David’s inspired muse is arrested by the 
string of Dr.: Watts’ metrical limitation.” 

Although perfectly aware that such a statement will 
meet with considerable opposition, the writer of this 
article attributes a good deal of the rigidity of form and 
mediocrity of performance perceptible in Nonconformist 
Church music to the craze for so-called congregational 
singing, a movement with which he can only express a 
limited sympathy. 

Perfect congregational singing can only be obtained 
when nine-tenths of a congregation are individually 
musical, and, as President Edwards would say, “‘ make 
conscience of learning to sing.” But as the universal 
distribution of musical talent is a development of a 
future zon, real congregational. singing is a sheer 
impossibility under the present dispensation. Even 
an approximation thereto can only be obtained by 
education. And the finest educational process is atten- 
tive listening to efficient and devout performances. 
Therefore, by banishing service music and anthems 
from our churches, and depriving what might often be 
a good choir from taking its rightful part in public 
worship, we retard rather than advance the musical 
faculties of our congregations. The submission to the 
traditional rendering of four hymns at every service 
has been the curse of ‘all true congregational singing. 
Choirs have grown. dissatisfied and careless, while a 
selfish ‘congregation, by monopolizing ‘all the music, 
have gained their hearts’ desire at the expense of the 
cultivation of their musical faculties, and, in many cases, 
their devotional feelings also. 

Nor have the attempts to ‘burst the bonds of past 
customs and usages been always happily directed. In- 
stead of applying themselves to the invention and 
introduction of new forms and methods, the musical 
reformers of Nonconformity have too often foisted upon 
théir unwilling brethren the usages of the Established 
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Church, and thus fettered them by, and rendered: them 
indebted to a tradition from without. This, being a 
foreign yoke, is often more grievous to be borne than 
one from within; and .we do not wonder that many 
Nonconformist Churches have refused to accept a 
mangled version of the Church of England Liturgy, or 
ineffective renderings by inadequate. choirs of insuffi- 
ciently rehearsed service music, anthems, and chanted 
psalms, or a musical service which is no better than 
a feeble imitation of that of a denomination from whose 
supposed errors they profess to dissent. I have much 
sympathy with the man who protests against the use of 
the “ Amen” at the close of the hymns, the employment 
of responses, or the introduction of chanting simply 
because he regards these as a diluted form of the 
service of another branch of the Christian Church, but 
I can have no sympathy with the man who would object 
to these or any other innovations.which could be proved 
to be original and artistic in conception, and devotional 
in character. 

The performance of a modified Anglican church 
service always seems to me an insult to the intelligence 
of Dissent. Surely if Nonconformists require a Liturgy 
there are plenty of men in their own ranks fully com- 
petent to compile or compose one for their use. If not, 
then the intellectual, to say nothing of the spiritual and 
devotional powers of Nonconformist divines are at a 
low ebb. Iam bold to assert that modern Dissent not 
only contains men able and willing to compile a liturgy, 
but such .a liturgy as shall afford as much or more 
freedom for musical expression as any liturgy at present 
in existence. 

The young people of to-day are, we believe, too keen 
to be deluded by watered imitations.. If you introduce 
the service forms of the Established Church, you must 
perform them as she does when represented at her 
best. By the-unthinking majority, comparison will be 
made not between your efforts and those of a number 
of low-bred and ill-trained choirboys, shouting Grego- 
rians to a most unecclesiastical accompaniment; nor 
even between your services and those of the so-called 
Evangelical Churches, where unmusical congregations 
veto all music, save such as that in which they alone 
can make their voices heard, But comparison will be 
made between your efforts and some of the typical 
services of the Establishment—a comparison which, as 
far as the smaller and less-favoured Nonconformist 
Churches are concerned, can only result to the disad- 
vantage of the latter. The comparison ‘is obviously 
unjust, but we have to deal with things z# esse and not 
in nubibus. The critical outsider:will smile at feeble 
reproductions; and, oblivious of extenuating circum- 
stances, will go where the original is to be obtained. 

Yet all tradition is not worthless. The vigour of 
early Nonconformist singing, and the manly sentiment 
of early Nonconformist hymnology, are features worthy 
of all retention. Equally important is the preservation 
and cultivation of mixed choirs—one of the links 
between our service and that of the early Church. If 
modern Nonconformity doés no more than prevent 
mixed choirs from falling into disuse, it will have 
rendered no small service towards the cause of musical 
progress, and the restoration of woman to her rightful 
place in public worship. j 








With all the powers I possess I would urge upon my 
Nonconformist friends the importance of musical ser- 
vices of a high order, such as shall be consistent with 
the intelligence and progress they display in matters 
theological. But I deprecate with equal force the 
introduction of forms traditional to other Churches, but 
which, by their very construction and performance, are 
unsuited to Nonconformist Church worship. The great 
musical want of modern Nonconformity appears to 
me to be men possessed of great moral, mental, and 
musical preparedness, who, while gathering up all that 
is good in traditional usages, and not wantonly removing 
the ancient landmarks, shall stretch out fond hands and 
heart towards new forms of light and beauty. I believe 
with Dr. Dale that “the Charles Wesley, the Isaac 
Watts, and the Philip Doddridge of Nonconformist 
Church music have yet to come.” When they come 
will they find the Nonconformist Churches prepared to 
welcome them; or can it be that, like the Master ot 
heaven’s music, they will come unto their own, and their 
own receive them not ? 





Conic Sol-fa College. 


THE Annual Meeting of the above-named Institution 
was held at Exeter Hall on the 19th ult., W. B. Barbour, 
Esq., M.P., in the chair. 

The hall was crowded to its utmost capacity, and the 
proceedings were most successful. Speeches were 
delivered by the Chairman, the Secretary (Mr. Robert 
Griffiths), and Mr. W. Roston Bourke, who spoke of the 
great progress that had been made since the days of 
his boyhood in elementary musical education, the 
eminently satisfactory outlook from his position as a 
member of the School Board for London, and stated: 
that he had endeavoured to establish a musical com- 
petition among school choirs. For this purpose he 
addressed the numerous music-publishing establish- 
ments in the hope of receiving their help in providing a 
trophy for the successful choir, but, strange to say, he 
did not receive a single reply. Then he turned his 
appeal to other quarters, and Mr. Spencer Curwen was 
the only gentleman who responded. However, he per- 
severed, and a handsome trophy is now in existence. 

Mr. J. Proudman made an admirable speech which 
elicited much laughter ; in the course of his serious re- 
marks he said that the late Mr. Curwen, who had done so 
much for the Sol-fa System and for musical culture gene- 
rally, was, in one respect, greater than Mendelssohn 
or Handel, inasmuch as he had made a knowledge of 
the works of those composers possible to millions. 

During the evening certificates of Fellowship of the 
College, the highest honour that it can confer, were 
awarded to five gentlemen—one of whom, Mr. J. F. 
Proudman, should be congratulated upon his admirable 
organ-playing, during the performance of the many 
excellent items of the programme. 

Tkree choirs sang alternately and at times together. 
They were the Tonic Sol-fa Choral Association (con- 
ducted by Mr. Proudman), the South London Choral 
Association (Mr. L. C. Venables), and Mr. McNaught’s 
Choir. Which proved the most successful it would be 
inyidious to suggest and quite unnecessary ; each sang 
wonderfully well. . A. most interesting event was the 
singing at sight ( by the combined choirs) of a new anthem, 
composed for the occasion by Mr. Merritt, G.T.S.C., viz., 
“The Lord is my Shepherd.” The copies were kept 
out of sight, even of the audience, until the last mo- 
ment; but the choirs sang it as well as though it was . 
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an old familiar work. 
reading. 

Miss Amy B. Devonshire sang “ Softly sighs,” a solo 
hardly suitable for such an occasion. 

A collection was taken, and the proceedings closed 
with the singing of the ‘Theme Sublime” (Handel), 
under the ddton of Mr. McNaught. 


It was a perfect triumph of 








ISLE OF WIGHT NONCONFORMIST CHOIR 
UNION, 


On Wednesday, April 23rd, the choirs of the several 
Congregational churches in the Island held a festival 
at the Congregational Church, Ryde. The idea of hold- 
ing the gathering originated with Mr. W. E. Notcutt, 
of Ryde, who acted with courtesy and efficiency as 
hon. sec. This gentleman will fill the secréfariat of the 
Island Congregational Choir Union, which it is intended 
to form. Having once been made public, the proposal 
was warmly supported by the various ministers and 
choirmasters, notably by the Rev. C. H. W. Cox and 
Mr. Snellgrove, choirmaster of West Cowes, from 
which place some 80 persons, including the choir, 
attended the festival. A fully attended rehearsal took 
place in the chapel in the afternoon at 3 o'clock; 
and some 180 sat down to tea to the schoolroom ad- 
joining in the evening at half-past 5, the arrangement 
for which were under the superintendence of Mrs. 
J. Woods. Tea being finished, the Rev. E. P. Powell, 
M.A., proposed a vote of thanks to those who had 
organized the affair, deservedly singling out Mr. Notcutt 
for laudatory mention. Mr. Dear seconded. Mr. Not- 
cutt duly responded. The service began at 7.30, The 
choir was placed on a gallery built in front, round, and 
in the rear of the pulpit ; and the conductor, age N. 
Bennett, was seated on high in front of them. Their 
numbers were: Ryde, 36; Cowes, 32; Newport, 18; 
Sandown, 16; Shanklin, 20: total, 122. Opening with 
a voluntary by Mr. Lacy Richards, of Newport, the pro- 
ceedings were continued by the singing of ‘ Now 
thank we all our God.” Next came the Lord’s Prayer, 
which was monotoned, with an organ accompaniment, 
the “Amen” being sung in harmony. Psalm cxlvii. 
was sung very well to a chant by Samuel Wesley, 
the majority of the congregation sitting meanwhile. 
A short extempore prayer by the Rev. A. O. Lochore, 
of Newport, was succeeded by Garrett’s “The Lord is 
loving unto every man.” The Rev. C. H. W. Cox 
read the First Lesson, Psalm ciii.; Dykes’ Ze Deum 
was sung, the congregation sitting ; and the Rev. E. P. 
Powell, M.A., read Revelation iv. for the Second 
Lesson. The best vocal effort was the fine anthem, 
“The Radiant Morn,” by the Rev, H. H. Woodward, 
‘M.A. Another extempore prayer by the Rev. D. M. 
Bynner, of Sandown, and the well-known hymn, “ Hark, 
my soul, it is the Lord:” preceded the sermon. The 
preacher was the Rev. John Saunders, B.A., who 
gave a most appropriate address from the text 
‘Rejoice in the Lord alway, and again I say, Rejoice.” 
During the offertory, Mr. James Colenutt, of San- 
down, played a voluntary on the organ. The hymn 
‘“iPraise, my soul, the King of Heaven,” to Henry 
Smart’s tune, Regent Square, the Benediction, and 
Stainer’s sevenfold ‘ Amen,” nicely sung, accompanied, 
concluded the service. Mr. F. J. Hansen, of Cowes, 
played the out voluntary. The singing throughout 
was highly creditable. Mr. Jupe very skilfully accom- 
panied on the organ. The collection realized £10, 
and the Attorney General (Sir R. E.. Webster, 
M.P., Q.C.,) contributed towards the fund for defraying 
the expenses. At the close of the service an informal 
meeting of choir officers was held, at which the 
opinion was expressed that it is desirable to form a 





union of Island Congregational Choirs. Mr. Notcutt 
consented to act as secretary, fro /em.; and he was 
instructed to make arrangements for a representative 
meeting. 


Echoes from the Churches. 





(Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 20th of the 
month.) 





METROPOLITAN. 


CaNonBuURY.—The choir of Hare Court Chapel gave 
a performance on Friday, April 25th, on behalf of the 
Organ Repair Fund. The proceedings commenced 
with an organ solo (Fantasia in D, Sir R. P. Stewart), 
by Mr. E. Drewett, A.C.O. (the organist), followed by 
Gade’s cantata, “ Zion,” in which the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt, their captivity in Babylon, and 
return, are beautifully set to music, were ably rendered 
by the chorus. The important baritone opening of the 
third part was admirably rendered by Mr. Bridson, 
with his usual taste and feeling; another solo on the 
organ was then given by Mr. E. Drewett, who played a 
Toccata in A flat, by Hesse, following which came 
Mendelssohn's beautiful motet, “Hear my prayer,” 
the recit. and solo being sung by Miss Bayley (the 
leader of the choir) with great pathos and expression, 
eliciting much applause; then followed the recit. and 
air, ‘‘ Whosoever drinketh,” from Sterndale Bennett’s 
“Woman of Samaria,” sung by Mr. J. Watson Slack 
in excellent taste, and the quartet from same work, 
“God is a Spirit,” sung by the leaders of the choir 
Miss Bayley, Mrs. Bradshawe McKay, Mr. Walter 
Merrell, and Mr. E. Meirion Davies, which gave great 
satisfaction and was much applauded. The perform- 
ance was brought to a close by the singing of Gounod's 
air, ‘ Nazareth,” by Mr. Bridson, who sang with vigour, 
the whole chorus joining in the last verse. \ The choir, 
including some members of the choir from Park Chapel, 
Crouch End, numbered 120 voices, and the performance 
was conducted by Mr. Josiah Booth, organist of Park 
Chapel. The audience was a large one, and during 
the evening an eloquent appeal was made by the Rev. 
Henry Simon, the pastor, on behalf of the Organ 
Repair Fund, and a collection resulted in the sum of 

18 being realized. The organ (three-manual), built by 
Henry Willis & Son, will now be placed in their hands 
for thorough repair and improvement. 


DaALston.—The newly-formed North London Choral 
Society gave a musical festival on Wednesday evening, 
the 7th ult., at the Middleton Road Congregational 
Church, of no ordinary merit. Musically it was a rich 
treat and an entire success, comprising some of the 
choicest selections of our best composers. The choir, 
who had evidently given special attention to the study 
of time and expression, were well under command to the 
baton of Mr. Arthur Briscoe, whose efforts were seconded 
with much efficiency by Mrs. Gardner at the pianoforte, 
and Mr. Charles Davis and Mr. Ernest A. Jay at the 
organ. The solo and chorus, “Hear my prayer” 
(Mendelssohn), were rendered by Madame Barber and 
choir with much feeling. Miss Florence Croft’s ren- 
dering of the solo, “But the Lord is mindful of His 
own,” was full of expression, as was also Mr. A. 
Ziegler’s solo from Mendelssohn's “ Hymn of Praise,” 
“He counteth all your sorrows” with its appropriate 
plaintiveness ; whilst the duet by Madame Barber and 
Miss Florence Thorne, “I waited for the Lord,” 
from the same work was excellently sung, and the 
subsequent chorus highly effective. Mr. Percy Taylor 
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gave with much ardour the well-known martial call in 
Handel's “Judas Maccabeeus.” The choir did well 
with Macfarren’s anthem, “ The Lord is my Shepherd,” 
and with the chorus from Mendelssohn’s Forty-second 
Psalm, “ As the hart pants.” In the interval, the Presi- 
dent of the Society, the Rev. W. Justin Evans, delivered 
a short address. The subsequent items included 
“ Angels ever bright and fair” (Handel's “ Theodora”) 
by Madame Barber; solo, “There is a green hill 
far away” (Gounod), by Miss Croft; a recitative from 
Haydn’s “Creation,” ‘In splendour bright,” by Mr. 
A. Ziegler; a duet from Handel’s “Samson,” “Go, 
baffled cowards, go!” by Messrs. Ziegler and Percy 
Taylor; concluding with Haydn’s magnificent chorus 
from “Creation,” “The Heavens are telling.” On the 
whole the Society may be congratulated The chorus 
was well balanced and evidently up to the work: 
the sopranos, perhaps, showing a little tardiness in 
their attack and leads; this, however, may be easily 
remedied by rehearsal. The Secretary is Mr. Wm. 
Jones, 15, Leswin Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


IsLINGTON.—Mr. Joseph T. Smith, late organist of 
Islington Chapel, has been appointed organist of St. 
Peter's, Cornhill. 


LAMBETH.—Mendelssohn's “Hymn of Praise” was 
performed at Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road, 
on Tuesday evening, April 15th. The soloists were 
Miss Edith Luke, Madame Merton Clark, and Mr. 
Rechab Tandy, and it is needless to add that the music 
allotted to them was rendered in a thoroughly artistic 
manner. The choruses were excellently rendered by 
the choir of the church, and the accompaniments were 
played in a masterly style by Mr. Frank N. Abernethy, 
F.C.O.,°and Mr. John P, Attwater, A.C.O., on the 
organ and piano respectively. The second part of the 
programme consisted of airs from the oratorios, 
choruses, etc., in which the above artistes, and Miss 
Louise Lancaster, took part. Mr. J. R. Griffiths, 
organist of the church, conducted. 


SToKE NEWINGTON.—Mr. Joseph Closs has been 
appointed organist of Rectory Road Church. 


TOTTENHAM.—The Choir of the High Cross Congre- 
gational Church recently held their second quarterly 
soirée in the schoolroom, which, as on the former occa- 
sion, was tastefully decorated, a beautiful collection of 
ferns, plants, and cut flowers being lent by members. 
These soirées were only intended for the choir, but so 
successful have they proved that we think their ener- 
getic choir-master, Mr. Fred. S. Oram, will do well to 
make a public one. A principal feature of the evening 
was the reading of a paper by their able and much- 
esteemed: organist, Mr. A. J. Willmott, on chanting, 
illustrated by the choir, discussion on this was purposely 
avoided, so that the social intercourse should not be 
hindered. Besides the choir of forty members, Mr. 
Oram has started a boys’ choir, numbering about 
fourteen at present, the object being to relieve the 
other choir—in the hymns. especially—leaving them 
fresher for the special anthem, which is given every 
Sunday. 


PROVINCIAL, 


BLACKBURN.—A new organ has been erected in 
Trinity Wesleyan Chapel. 


Bristot.—Castle Green Chapel, which had been 
closed for several months owing to the damage which 
it sustained by the late fire, was reopened on the 18th 
ult., when very successful services were held. The 
preacher was the Rev. D. Bloomfield James, of Wimble- 
don, a former minister; and there were large congrega- 
tions, the building being well filled in the evening. The 





musical services, in connection with which the organist, 
Mr. F. G. Powell, gave valuable services, were of an 
interesting character. In the evening Miss Kate 
Nicholls sang, very impressively, the solo, ‘Come unto 
Him!” from the “ Messiah.” The interior of the chapel 
now wears an almost new aspect. The pulpit still 
remains, but it is not to be used, a rostrum having been 
placed in front of it. The galleries and the pews down- 
stairs have all been decorated with terra-cotta as the 
main colour, with other colours to blend, and the general 
effect gives satisfaction. The principal damage is to the 
corner of the chapel on the Narrow Wine Street side. 
The roof was partially destroyed, and the organ suffered 
extensively. A portion of the loss (about £500) was 
covered by insurance, and £150 has been spent in 
addition to the money thus received.—A new organ, 
given by Mr. W. B. Beauchamp, has been placed in 
the Wesleyan Chapel, Norton Down. 


CANTERBURY.—The Fourth United Choral Festival 
of Kent Wesleyan Choirs, was held on Thursday, 
the 8th ult., im the Wesleyan Chapel. The chorus 
numbered three hundred voices (drawn from, Ashford, 
Canterbury, Deal, Dover, Elham, Folkestone, Faversham, 
Herne Bay, Lyminge, Margate, Ramsgate, Sittingbourne, 
Shepherdswell, St. Lawrence, and Whitstable), accom- 
panied by a string band of thirty performers and the 
organ, at which Mr. E. Walker, of Dover, presided. Five 
hymns were sung, in all of which the time was well kept ; 
and three anthems, of which Barnby’s “I will give 
thanks” deserves special mention. The Magnificat 
and the JVumc Dimittis were sung to a setting of 
Dr. Bunnett’s, and three choruses from the “ Messiah ” 
were also included. A particularly fine rendering of 
“Worthy is the Lamb,” in which the tenors and basses, 
specially distinguished themselves, was given. Solos 
were sung by Miss Bushell, of Dover; Mrs. Enden, of 
Margate; and Messrs. Rowe and Britton, of Ramsgate. 
The festival was a great success, both musically and 
financially. The ministers taking part in the service 
were the Revs. J. Bransom, J. G. Hodson, and G. Turner. 
The conductor, Mr. S. Walker, organist of the Wesleyan 
Chapel, Canterbury, is to be heartily congratulated on 
the result, which was a marked advance on any previous 
festival, and must lead to an increased interest being 
taken in the service of song in the churches. 


CHELMSFORD.—An organ recital and service of 
praise was given in the Primitive Methodist Chapel on 
the 7th ult. Mr. George Shinn, Mus. Bac., presided 
at the organ. Choruses, etc., were sung by the choir, 
Miss Kate Porter gave ‘He shall feed His flock,” and 
“TI know that my Redeemer liveth,” and Miss May 
Shepherd “ How beautiful are the feet.” 


ExETER.—“ A Lover of Music,” writing in the Devon 
Evening Express, in reference to the singing at the old 
Mint Wesleyan Chapel says:—‘ The choir is a very 
Jarge and efficient one. One very pleasing feature I 
noticed was the acquisition of a number of youths, 
whose well-trained voices blended admirably with the 
senior members of the choir, who, under the able and 
masterly conductorship of Mr. A. H. Guest, have been 
brought almost to perfection.. The anthems selected for 
the service were the third and ninth respectively from the 
chant book used by the Wesleyan body: ‘O be joyful in 
the Lord,’ and ‘ Lift up your head, O ye gates,’ and with- 
out hesitation I must say both compositions were 
admirably and skilfully rendered. I was so charmed 
by the soul-inspiring strains arising from the orchestra 
—the beautiful mingling of voices with the sweet and 
penetrating tones of the majestic organ—that I was 
almost electrified, and I was led to think: Surely this 
must be a foretaste of those higher and more béautiful 
anthems of Heaven.” ; 


GREAT YARMOUTH.—A sweet-toned organ of twenty 
stops, built by Messrs. Norman Brothers, of Norwich, 
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in Middlegate Congregational Church was opened by 
Mr. E. Minshall, on Thursday, April 24th. In the 
afternoon the Rev. Eynon Davies preached an eloquent 
sermon, which was much appreciated by a large con- 
gregation. An organ recital and sacred concert was 
given in the evening, when the spacious building was 
overcrowded. The choir, under the conductorship of 
Mr. E. J. Pratt gave a good rendering of ‘‘ The Heavens 
are telling,” ‘‘The Gloria” (Mozart's Twelfth Mass), 
and Smart’s Ze Deum, in F. Mr. C. E. Sewell sang 
“ Nazareth,” and the Rev. Enoch Hall, who possesses 
a sweet voice, sang, ‘In Splendour bright” and “ The 
Good Shepherd” with much feeling. Miss Browne, of 
Norwich, gave “ With Verdure clad,” and was much ap- 
plauded. A quartett, ‘I will bless the Lord,” was well 
rendered by Mrs. Dawson, Miss Curtis, Mr. Dawson 
and Mr. Creak. Besides playing solos Mr. Minshall 
accompanied throughout. 


HARPURHEY.—A new organ has been placed in the 
Congregational Church. 


Hypr.—The re-opening of the organ at Union Street 
Congregational Chapel recently took place, special ser- 
vices being arranged for the occasion. At the morning 
service there was a large congregation. Hopkins’ Ze 
Deum and the chorus from the “ Creation,” “ Achieved 
is the glorious work,” were well rendered. The Rev. 
H. Harries, of Stockport, was the preacher. In the 
evening the chapel was crowded, and Miss Madge 
Morgans, Mr. A. Wilkinson, and Mr. J. D. Smith were 
present to assist the choir and add to the enjoyment of 
the service. The solos, ‘‘Come unto Me,” by Miss 
Morgans, and the ‘ Valley of Shadows,” by Mr. Smith 
were grand efforts. Barnby’s cantata, ‘ Rebekah,” 
was given by the choir, under the conductorship 
of Mr. J. Brierley, who trained the members, as the 
choirmaster, Mr. Clough, was unwell. It was very 
nicely rendered. Mr. J. E. Smith, organist of Trinity 
Presbyterian Church, Bowdon, presided with ability 
at the organ. The collections for the day amounted 


to £45. 


Lonc EAToN.—Theanniversary services connected with 
the Congregational Church Sunday School were held 
on Sunday, April 27th, and were well attended. There 
was no service in the morning. In the afternoon the 
chapel was well filled, the chair being occupied by the 
Rev. T. H. Parker, of the Congregational Institute, 
Nottingham. The children had been trained by Mr. 
Albert Button, and they sang several hymns very 
creditably. Two anthems, “All ye Nations” and 
“Lift up your Heads,” were sung by the choir, The 
infants sang the hymn, “ And is it true, as I am told?” 
(Buckley) so nicely that it was by request repeated 
at the evening service. Miss H. Comery and Miss M. 
Wiltshire sang as a duet the hymn “ The Lamb that was 
slain” (Dennis), two verses being sung as solos by 
Misses Ellen Comery and Wiltshire. Recitations were 
given by several scholars, and Mr. Parker delivered a 
short address, encouraging teachers and parents in the 
training of the children. The chapel was crowded in 
the evening, when the Rev. T. H. Parker preached an 
eloquent sermon. The hymn, “O gently now He’s 
calling !” was apportioned in solos—Miss M. Wiltshire, 
Miss H. Newton, and Mr. A. Scott taking alternate 
verses. Miss Harriet Newton sang the solo ‘“ Come to 
Me” (Dennis) very nicely. Mr. A. Button conducted 
at both services, and was assisted very ably by an 
orchestra] band. Among the hymns was “ I think 
when I read that sweet story,” sung to the tune 
Huddleston (Berridge). The collections amounted 
to £10. 

LOUGHBOROUGH.— The organ recently opened in 
Woodgate Baptist Chapel was built by Mr. F. Browne, 
of Deal. 








MANCHESTER.—Special services were held on behalf 
of the choir at Red Hall Chapel, Audenshaw, on Sunday, 
April 27th. In the afternoon the choir were assisted by 
Miss Marjorie Eaton, Miss Bertinshaw, Mr. C. H. 
Warren, and Mr. A. Schofield. Miss Eaton sang 
“Jerusalem,” from Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,” and 
“The King of Love,” by Gounod, with fine feeling and 
artistic finish. At the evening service Miss Eaton 
gave a very beautiful rendering of Mendelssohn's 
“Hear my prayer.” There were crowded congregations 
at both services. 


MARLBOROUGH — On Wednesday, April 30th, a 
very successful concert was given by the Choir of the 
Congregational Church assisted by friends. The first 
part of the programme was devoted to Dr. Stainer’s 
excellent cantata, “The Daughter of Jairus.” Full 
justice was given to the work, instrumentalists and 
vocalists alike, showing a knowledge of the music. 
The principals were Miss Cary (Marlborough), Mr. 
E. L. Staples (Newbury), and Mr. W. G. Bevan, 
(Birkenhead) ; and the solos and recitatives entrusted to 
them were sung with skill and pathos. The choruses 
were given with care and precision. The whole per- 
formance reflecting mnch credit on all engaged therein. 
The second part of the entertainment consisted of part- 
songs -by the choir and songs by the above named 
artists and Miss Hayward, a member of the choir. The 
audience, though not large, was appreciative, as testified 
by the hearty applause given to the performers. Mr. 
A. E. Gutteridge (assistant organist), presided at the 
harmonium and acted as conductor, and Mrs. Gutteridge 
(daughter of Mr. Joseph Phelps, who has held the 
offices of honorary organist and choirmaster for over 
twenty years), rendered excellent service at the piano. 
The proceeds of the concert were devoted to the 
Choir Fund. 


NoTtTINGHAM.—The Choir Fund collection at High 
Pavement Chapel was made on April 20th. The 
music rendered on the occasion, included solos, by 
Mr. Charles Blagbro, and a selection from the “ Hymn 
of Praise.” Mr. Wright presided at the organ. 


PENRITH.—On Sunday evening, April 27th, Dr. 
Spark’s cantata, “Immanuel,” was given in the Con- 
gregational Church by the choir. The congregation 
crowded the building, Mr. William Scott presided at the 
organ, and Mr. James Scott conducted. The principal 
parts were taken by Misses L. Robertson, Milburn, 
Lizzie Wood, Alcock: and Messrs. W. E. Robinson, J. 
Richardson, E. Shaul, J. Bell, and Altham. The choruses 
went with much spirit, At the opening a short address, 
on the word “ Immanuel,” was given by the pastor, the 
Rev. J. Gleeson, and during the evening three voluntaries 
were played by Mr. W. Scott, two being selections 
from Batiste, and the third “Lift up your heads” 
from Handel’s “ Messiah.” 


SHEFFIELD.—The new Organ in Wycliffe Chapel is 
paid for, and the congregation now propose to erect 
new schools. 


WARLEY (NEAR HALIFAX).—On Sunday, the 18th 
ult., the Sunday School Anniversary Services were held 
in the Congregational Church. The Rev..H. Elvet 
Lewis, of Hull, preached afternoon and evening to 
large congregations. Collections were made in aid of 
the school funds, special hymns were sung, and the choir 
gave the following pieces during the day :—lIntroits: 
“© Father, hear us!” (Main), ‘We bow in prayer” 
(Bradbury), “ The Lord’s Prayer” (E. Minshall), Mag- 
nificat in F (Dr. Bunnett), solo, “Sing, O- daughter of 
Zion!” (Dr. Roberts), anthem, “ What are these ?” (Sir 
1 Stainer). The music was under the direction of 

r. Tom Sutcliffe, the organist and choirmaster. 
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Correspondence, 





(We shall be glad to receive communications from any of our 
readers on questions likely to be of general interest.) 





SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC. 
To the Editor of THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL, 


Sir,—In your issue for the current month a cor- 
respondent pleads for a better supply of suitable anni- 
versary music for Sunday schools. No doubt such a 
collection is required, but is it not more important first 
to teach the scholars to sing from note? Many of 
them learn musical notation at day schools, but, 
notwithstanding this, I am afraid the singing in the 
majority of Sunday schools is very indifferent, while 
the method of learning pieces for special occasions is 
most. unsatisfactory, teachers and scholars grinding 
away for some time before the event, while the results, 
musically, are—mz/. 

I venture to think that in connection with all our 
schools there should be a singing class, where the 
scholars may learn the first principles of voice produc- 
tion, to read music at first sight, and be encouraged to 
pass a given standard—say, the requirements’ of the 
Elementary Certificate of the Tonic Sol-fa College. 

Such a class should have the effect of increasing the 
interest in the school and its associations, of improving 
the singing in the church as well as the school, and 
would be welcomed by the organist and choirmaster, 
who have now considerable difficulty in obtaining suit- 
able recruits for the church choir, probably for the 
reasons set forth in my letter published in your April 
number, and emphasized in your leading article for 
May.—Yours truly, 

Joun J. BRAZIER. 





School Anniversary Music. Arranged for girls and 
boys by Henry Dennis. (Novello & Co. Twenty- 
nine numbers are issued. Price 1d. to 3¢., according to 
size). There are capital pieces for anniversary pur- 
poses. ‘They are simple, but very effective, 

Congregational Mission Hymnal. (The Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C.)—A book of hymns, with 
tunes suitable for weeknight and mission services, has 
long been wanted. Many churches will, therefore, hail 
with delight this new publication of the Congregational 
Union. The book contains 300 well-selected hymns. 
Mr. joven: Barnby has, with great advantage, revised 
the harmonies of the tunes taken from Moody and 
Sankey’s hymns, and has also written some excellent 
new tunes for the work. Of the music, which is now 
published for the first time, the following deserve 
special mention:—“ There were Ninety-and-nine” 
(J. Booth), ‘Saviour and Master” (C. J. Vincent), 
“The Good Shepherd” (J. Barnby), Braconash 
(C. Vincent), “ Singing for Jesus ” (E. Prout), “ Pilgrim 
Song” (J. Barnby), St. Zheresa (J. Barnby), and 
Home (C. Vincent). Several editions (with and 
without music) are published at very low prices, so the 
book will certainly command a large sale, 








Co Correspondents. 


. W. W. V.—(1) Major third, (2) The other two 
intervals are seconds. ‘ 
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J. R.—Thanks, but we-do not itisert poetry, 

CoRNoPEAN.—Hill & Son, the builders, could pro- 
bably give you a copy. s Ted ine 

U. V.—(1) No. (2) A flat. (3) Stainer's Organ 
Primer. 

B. L.—More than fifty years ago, certainly. 

F. S.—See our issue for June 1889. 

E. W.—We are afraid you are acting a little too 
hastily. Take no action for a fortnight and you will 
then see there are two sides to the dispute. 

The following are thanked for their letters: T. W. 
(Birmingham), E. G. (Edinburgh), F. A. (Oldham), 
D. F. (Trowbridge), U. R. (Dorking), E. L. (Lancaster), 
C. J. (Oxford), S. T. (Derby), F. J. (Dundee), E. W. 
(Plymouth), V. S. (Ipswich), T. O. (Reading), A. M. 
(Chesterfield). 





Staccato Motes. 





THE Piano is to be introduced in the Board Schools. 

Mr. Manws has been presented with a silver salver 
by his Crystal Palace choir. 

Dr. ‘Westminster ” BRIDGE has been elected Gresham 
Professor of Music. 

Mr. WEIST HILL, Principal of the Guildhall School of 
Music, is convalescent. 

THE Crystal Palace Summer Season opened, on the 
3rd. ult., with a performance of ‘“ The Golden Legend.” 


Dr. JOSEPH PARRy’s cantata, ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar,” was 
performed at St. James’ Hall, on the 6th ult., with 
much success, 


MADAME, PatT!1 has returned to England. 








Accidentals. 


BAGLEY: “Only a little party, my dear boy, Mrs. 
Bagley insists upon your coming.” 

Ponsonsy : “ With pleasure.” 

B.: “That's right. And—er—by the way—you play 
the flute, I believe ?” 

P.: “ Yes, shall [——” 

B.: “Leave it at home? You have anticipated my 
very words. Yes, by all means.” 





‘“‘Ou! why art thou not near me? oh, my love!” 
sang a serenader the other night; and yet when the 
girl, who was leaning over too far out of the window, 
lost her balance and dropped right on to him, the fellow 
behaved as confusedly as could be. Some men cannot 
stand success. 





SHE; “ Did you hear Gilmore’s concert ?” 

HE: “I didn't heah all of it, you knaw.” 

SHE: “ Why not?” 

HE; “Because I came out befoah it was ovah. I heard 
a feller say that the vocalist wath going to sing forevah 
and forevah, and I couldn't stay that long, you knaw.” 





A VIOLINIST was playing over a piece of music with 
his man-servant, who had been the public fiddler in his 
native village; and when they had finished he said to 
him, “You handle your bow very fairly, but you are 
always a beat behind; how’s that?” “ Monsieur, it is 
out of respect.” . 
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